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It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  the  English  public  that 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  are  taking  place  in  the  systems  of 
metallic  currency  of  continental  nations.  They  amount  to  a complete 
revolution  in  the  ancient  and  customary  standards  of  value  of  most 
countries,  and  they  open  a fair  prospect  of  ultimately  attaining 
that  which  has  hardly  hitherto  been  conceived  possible,  namely,  a 
world-wide  uniform  currency.  Tliese  changes  have  been  partly 
brought  about  by  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congresses ; they  have  been  much  forwarded  by  a natural  cause, 
namely,  the  excessive  supply  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia, 
but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  due  to  the  enlightened  views 
of  M.  de  Parieu  and  the  Erench  Government.  With  the  aid  of  an 
able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  privately  printed  by  3Ir.  Frederick 
Hendriks  together  with  some  official  documents,  I will  first  des- 
cribe how  the  scheme  arose,  and  then  consider  the  motives  which 
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mi»ht  lead  us  to  join  and  promote  it.  The  disturbances  in  con- 
tirental  currencies  commenced  in  the  year  1850,  when  the  Belgian 
Gc  vernment  demonetized  their  gold  coinage,  and  made  silver  the 
sol  0 legal  standard.  This  was  done  from  a fear  that  the  value  of 
go  d would  be  extensively  depreciated  and  all  contracts  falsified* 
Bi  t as  the  Belgian  coinage  is  nearly  identical  with  the  French 
co:  nage  and  the  countries  are  conterminous,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  French  gold  coin  from  passing  into  Belgium.  Thus 
it  ;ame  to  pass,  that  in  1861,  Belgium  found  it  desirable  to  accept 
th  5 French  system  of  currency,  including  the  double  standard  of 
go  d and  silver.  SomeAvhat  similar  difficulties  had  at  the  same 
tine  been  experienced  by  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  also 
po  ssessed  a coinage  resembling  that  of  France,  or  Avere  partially 
conterminous  with  France.  As  to  France  itself,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn 
tint  the  action  of  the  alternative  double  standard  since  1850,  has 
be  m such  as  to  conA'ert  a coinage  substantially  consisting  of  silA  ei 

in  0 one  consisting  chiefly  of  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  Government  readily 
accepted  a suggestion  that  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
sh  )uld  undertake  a joint  investigation  and  arrangement  of  their 
cu  LTencies.  The  result  was  the  couA^ention  signed  on  the  23rd 
Dticember,  1865,  which  established  what  has  been  called  the  Batin 
ilDuetary  Convention,  or,  as  M.  de  Parieu  names  it,  the  Batin 
AI  inzA^erein.  By  this  first  step  towards  an  unifoim  currency, 
th3  four  nations  in  question  bound  themselv'es  to  issue  from  their 
se  :eral  mints  an  uniform  series  of  coins  on  the  l)asis  of  the  franc,  these 
corns  to  be  accepted  indifferently  by  the  Public  Treasuries  of  the 
fo  ir  governments.  A year  or  two  previous  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  convention,  namely,  in  September,  1863,  the  International 
St  atistical  Congress  had  arrived  at  clear  views  as  to  the  mode  in 
Av  lich  it  was  best  to  attempt  the  great  problem  of  an  international 
co  nage.  It  was  felt  to  be  hopeless  to  choose  any  one  system  of 
cr  rrency  and  expect  all  nations  at  once  to  Jidopt  it.  But  it  was 
ot  served  that  the  principal  unit  coins  already  in  use  were  nearly 
m iltiples  of  the  franc  or  half-franc,  and  were  consequently  con- 
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nccted  by  simple  ratios  with  each  other.  Thus,  approximately  * 

2i  francs  = 1 florin. 

5 ,,  =1  dollar. 

25  =1  pound  sterling. 

Slight  alterations  in  the  coins  would  thus  enable  the  franc,  florin, 
dollar,  and  pound  sterling,  to  pass  as  multiples,  or  sub-multiples  of 
each  other,  and  the  identically  same  coins  might  be  current  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  name  alone  altering  as  they  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  Thus,  one  pound  would  pass  in  France  for  25 
francs,  in  the  United  States  as  a half  eagle,  in  Austria  as  a 10  florin 
piece.  This  scheme  seemed  so  feasible,  that  the  French  GoA*ern- 
ment  suggested  the  assembling  of  a conference  to  consider  it  dining 
the  period  of  the  International  Exhibition.  Ko  less  than  twenty 
states,  including  all  the  principal  European  nations  together  with 
the  United  States,  sent  representatives,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
international  monetary  arrangements  was  minutely  discussed,  and 
decided  with  a degree  of  unanimity  which  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  I will  now  give  a brief  outline  of  the  results  as  made 
known  to  us  in  the  oflicial  report  of  the  :Master  of  the  Mint  and 
Mr.  C.  Eivers  AVilson,  who  attended  the  conference  as  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government.  The  possibility  of  creating  a 
single  uniform  system  of  universal  currency  was  first  discussed,  but 
hoAveA’er  great  the  advantages  of  such  a scheme  might  be  if  accom- 
plished, the  ditficulties  Avere  soon  felt  to  be  insuperable.  The 
conference  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that — 

“ Monetary  unification  may  be  most  readily  attained  by  the  adjustment 
of  existing  systems,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  scientific  advantages 
of  certain  types,  and  tbe  number  of  the  populations  by  which  they  have 

already  been  adopted.” 

It  was  however  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  system  of 
French  currency  claimed  a preponderance  of  attention,  both  on 
account  of  its  theoretical  perfection,  and  because  it  Avas  already 
accepted  by  four  nations  included  in  the  convention  of  1865,  with 
a population  of  72  millions  of  persons,  in  addition  to  the  Papal 
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States  ind  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  which  have  since  acceded  to 
that  coivention. 

The  conference  next  proceeded  to  consider  what  metal  should  he 
recomn  tended  as  the  general  standard  of  value.  So  equal  are  the 
claims  of  gold  and  silver  to  serve  this  office,  that  the  best 
economists  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and 
well-fo -inded  opinion  in  favour  of  either.  In  most  European 
countri  3s,  indeed,  silver  was  from  early  times  the  standard,  and  in 
Englard,  the  adoption  of  a gold  currency  arose  at  the  first 
uninte]  ttionally.  To  habit  and  prejudice,  rather  than  to  deliberate 
judgm(  nt,  we  must  attribute  the  preference  for  gold  which  many 
Englisli  writers,  including  Lord  Liverpool,  have  expressed.  The 
statesmen  of  the  French  Eevolution  indeed  endeavoured  to 
combin  3 tlie  use  of  both  metals  as  standards,  by  making  both  legal 
currem  y,  at  the  fixed  rates  of  1 5^  parts  by  weight  of  silver  to  1 
part  of  gold,  and  so  late  as  last  May,  the  Impcrial^Commission, 
which  has  lately  been  inquiring  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Erencb  currency  laws,  pronounced  in  favour  of  this  system.  Of  all 
the  countries  represented  at  the  conference,  only  two,  viz..  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  actually  possessed  an  exclusively  gold  standard, 
and  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  CO  iference  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  a gold  standard. 
If  this  decision  were  the  sole  result  of  the  meeting,  it  might  yet  be 
said  t(  have  effected  a revolution  in  the  currencies  of  the  globe  ; 
but  th(  full  significance  of  the  fact  will  only  be  apparent  to  those 
who  k low  the  eagerness  with  which  the  battle  of  the  standards 
has  b(en  waged  in  monetary  discussions,  and  the  invincible 
differei  ices  of  opinion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Of  the  soundness  of 
the  decision  there  can  hardly,  I apprehend,  be  any  doubt. 
Katurel  circumstances  rather  than  theoretic  arguments  have 
brought  about  unanimity.  The  extraordinary  supplies  of  gold 
throwi  on  the  market  since  1849,  have  not  only  furnished 
abundf  nee  of  this  metal,  but  have  also  to  some  extent  depreciated 
both  gold  and  silver.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  increase  in  the 
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wealth  and  activity  of  trade  in  many  parts  of  the  world  has 
naturally  led  to  the  increased  use  of  the  more  intrinsically  valuable 
and  portable  metal. 

Gold,  thus  tended  by  the  force  of  uncontrollable  natural  events 
to  become  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  and  it  will  probably 
prove  that  the  members  of  the  conference  showed  the  highest 
wisdom  in  promptly  accepting  the  necessary  changes.  e may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  already  employ  gold  and  silver  in 
our  currency  in  the  very  method  recommended  by  the  conference  ; 
gold  as  the  absolute  standard,  silver  as  the  material  for  the 
fractional  token  coinage,  passing  as  legal  tender  to  a limited  sum 
(£2).  Eighteen  nations  have  unreservedly  adopted  a standard  of 
value  hitherto  upheld  almost  solely  by  ourselves : this  surely 
should  be  sufficient  to  appease  the  pride  of  Britons,  and  prevent 
them  from  rejecting  with  their  customary  scorn  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  abroad  that  our  laws  and  customs  could  be 
amended. 

The  first  point  in  which  we  should  need  to  make  a slight 
concession  in  accepting  the  provisions  of  an  international  cur- 
rency regards  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  our  coins,  which  at 
present  is  A part  in  the  case  of  gold.  But  all  other  civilized 
nations  now  coin  gold  with  A part  of  alloy,  and  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  by  our  own  mint  at  Hong  Kong  hr  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars.  The  higher  fineness  of  our  gold  coins  has  hitherto 
been  irpheld  on  the  ground  that  they  are  rather  harder  than  coins 
of  A fineness,  but  Mr.  Graham,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  higher 
authority,  considers  that  this  opinion  has  arisen  from  a misappre- 
hension of  experiments  made  more  than  half  a century  ago,  and  he 
holds  that  the  advantage  lies  rather  the  other  way.  There  canrrot 
be  a doirbt  that  we  shall  be  wise  ill  accepting  the  foreign  system  and 
adding  A more  alloy  to  our  coins,  a change  of  wholly  inconsider- 
able importance  in  itself,  but  indispensable  to  the  introduction  of 
international  currency. 

The  most  difficult  point  upon  which  the  conference  touched 
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was  t ae  common  unit  of  value  which  might  he  recommended 
for  mtimate  adoption.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of  the 
five  f ’anc  piece,  or  gold  dollar,  and  a resolution  was  passed  that 
the  common  coin  of  five  francs  should  be  made  a legal  tender 
throuf  bout  tlic  countries  which  might  unite  in  a monetary  conven- 
tion. In  this  vote  the  English  representatives  did  not  join,  and 
their  )pinion  is  in  favour  of  a higher  unit  of  value.  The  point 
which  is  of  most  immediate  importance  to  us  next  came  under 
consid 'ration,  namely,  the  introduction  into  the  international 
syston  of  a 25  franc  piece.  It  is  that  coin  which  forms  the 
possib;  c link  between  the  Ilritish  and  international  currency,  and 
the  conference  adopted  the  general  cuiTcncy  of  the  25  franc  piece, 
avowe  lly  on  the  ground  that  the  adhesion  of  Uritain  might  thus 
be  received.  It  is  also  most  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Etjggles, 
the  Ai  lerican  representative,  warmly  supported  its  adoption,  and 
informed  the  conference  that  the  United  States  were  prepared  to 
lower  ;heir  coinage  3 per  cent,  and  re-coin  the  whole  of  the  gold, 
provided  the  convention  gave  currency  to  the  new  25  franc  piece, 
which  would  pass  in  their  country  as  a half  eagle. 

Pasi.ing  over  points  of  minor  importance  to  us,  wo  have  now 
to  con  iidcr  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  assimilating  our  sovereign 
to  the  future  25  franc  piece.  It  is  well  known  tliat  according 
to  the  par  of  exchange — 

£1  = 25*2079  francs. 

30  tha  , our  sovereign  is  *825  per  cent,  too  heavy,  when  newly  and 
accurately  coined,  to  circulate  as  international  money.  The 
difference  is  only  *988  of  a grain  of  pure  gold,  worth  about  2d. 
Even  this  small  difference  between  the  sovereign  and  25  franc 
piece  • vould  prevent  their  common  and  indifferent,  currency,  so  that 
it  wo  dd  be  indispensable  either  to  raise  the  franc  a little,  or  to 
lower  the  sovereign.  Eor  us  to  demand  the  former  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  Erench  currency  is  nicely  adjusted 
in  coi  nexion  with  the  metrical  system  of  weights,  and  is  adopted 
by  sij  nations  representing  a much  larger  population  than  that 
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which  now  uses  the  sovereign.  It  would  be,  moreover,  a ffir  more 
difficult  task  to  raise  a currency  one  per  cent,  than  to  lower  it  by 
so  much.  If  we  are  to  join  the  convention,  then  we  must  lower 
our  sovereign  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  it  is  for  the  government  to 
decide  by  the  aid  of  the  Eoyal  Commisson  now  sitting  whether  the 
advantages  of  an  international  currency  are  worth  the  inconve- 
nience of  making  this  change. 

I will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  inconveniences  and  advantages 
BO  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  beginning  with  the  former. 
When  the  lowering  of  the  currency  is  officially  proclaimed,  it 
will  be  necessary,  supposing  the  present  system  of  free  coinage 
be  maintained,  to  authorize  every  creditor  to  add  2d.  in  the 
pound  to  the  nominal  amount  of  his  debt.  Suppose  the  ehangc 
were  effected  on  the  1st  January,  1870,  then  every  debt  of 
£1000  contracted  before  that  day  would  become  £1008  6s.  8d., 
the  sovereign  having  been  lowered,  so  that  this  sum  only  represents 
as  much  pure  gold  as  £1000  did  before.  But  the  necessity  for  any 
disturbance  of  contracts  will  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  proposed 
imposition  of  a seigniorage,  or  charge  for  coinage  of  one  per  cent. 
At  present  the  cost  of  turning  bullion  into  coin  in  London  is  only 
l^d.  per  standard  oz.,  or  e per  cent.,  the  commission  allowed  to  the 
bank  in  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  mint,  and  the  government  bear 
the  whole  costs  of  the  coinage  of  gold.  This  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  other  countries  ; in  France,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  the  cost  of 
converting  bullion  into  coin  is  at  least  one  per  cent  ; in  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  the  charges  altogether  amount  to  one  per  cent. ; and 
in  our  own  branch  mint  at  Sydney,  H.S.W.,  the  charge  is  one  per 
cent  on  sums  below  £10,000,  and  f per  cent,  on  larger  sums.  The 
present  free  coinage  system  of  the  British  mint  has  really  failed 
in  practice.  It  has  no  effect  in  keeping  oui’  curreney  up  to  its  full 
weight,  because  the  new  and  heavy  coins,  instead  of  driving  out 
the  old  and  light  ones,  are  picked  out  for  melting  and  exportation, 
and  are  used  in  preference  by  gold  beaters,  electro-gilders  and 
others.  The  Master  of  the  Mint  says  : — 
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“ T1  ore  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  masses  of  new  Biitish  sovereigns 
arc  oc  ^asionall}'  treated,  so  as  to  separate  out  the  heavy  pieces,  and 
these  i.re  disposed  of  as  bullion;  while  the  lighter  pieces,  which  may 
still  b ) all  of  legal  weight,  are  preserved  and  put  into  cii’culation.  This 
fact  vill  not  surprise  those  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  small  margin 
of  pro  it  upon  which  bullion  transactions  are  often  conducted.” 

It  is  absurd  that  the  nation  should  he  at  the  expense  of  coining 
mone’  • which  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  is  only  to  he  melted 
down  again  for  the  profit  of  bullion  speculators.  In  entering  the 
monel  ary  convention,  it  is  most  reasonable  that  we  should  impose 
a min  b charge  equal  to  what  other  nations  now  impose,  and  that 
the  m int  regulations  of  all  countries  should  be  reduced  as  nearly  as 
possil  le  to  complete  uniformity  by  treaty  obligations.  At  present 
it  apx  cars  to  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  what  the  real  par 
of  exshange  between  nations  is,  because  in  addition  to  all  other 
comp]  ications  the  mint  charges  are  variable  and  very  uncertainly 
know  1.  All  such  uncertainty  would  be  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  un  form  mint  regulations,  and  the  coins  of  ont;  country  would  be 
cnabl  3d  to  pass  into  the  currency  of  another  without  any  deprecia- 
tion. Thus  the  objections  to  a mint  charge  raised  by  Lord 
Livei  pool  in  his  celebrated  Letter  on  the  Coins  of  the  Ecalm,  fall 
to  th( ; ground  almost  entirely.  He  opposes  a mint  charge  for  four 
rcaso  IS — 

1st  — Because  the  principal  measure  of  value  would  not  in  such 
case  1 >e  perfect. 

2m  L. — Because  merchants  in  exporting  the  coins  would  lose 
the  n int  charge,  and  would  raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods  in  order 
t-o  tn  nsfer  the  loss  to  consumers. 

3r( . — Because  a reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  would 
be  imcessary,  and  consequently — 

4th. — A re-coinage  would  be  requisite. 

Of  these  reasons  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  third  and  fourth  arc 
now  iltogethcr  annulled,  or  rather  reversed.  "VVe  wish  to  reduce  the 
sover3ign  and  we  shall  require  to  re-coin  a ])ortion  of  our  gold 
curre  acy.  The  imposition  of  a seigniorage  facilitates  in  a most 
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remarkable  manner  the  desired  alteration,  and  renders  the  re-coin- 
age a profit  instead  of  a loss. 

The  second  reason  is  also  entirely  annulled,  because  under 
uniform  mint  regulations  contemplated  by  the  monetary  convention, 
coins  will  not  lose  in  value  by  exportation.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  in  theory  free  coinage  gives  the  most  perfect  measure  of  value, 
but  inasmuch  as  our  mint  cannot  manufacture  coins  of  perfectly 
equal  and  accurate  weight,  inconveniences  arise  in  practice, 
described  below.  The  views  of  Lord  Livei’pool  were  adopted  in 
the  law  of  1816,  which  at  present  regulates  our  metallic  currency, 
but  it  is  probable  that  had  he  regarded  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  now  enjoy,  he  would  no  longer  have  opposed  a 
mint  charge. 

The  second  inconvenience  would  consist  in  the  requisite  re- 
coinage of  a portion  of  our  gold  currency,  the  silver  coinage 
being  unaffected.  In  the  report  of  the  English  representatives, 
the  amount  of  our  gold  circulation  is  vaguely  stated  as  lying 
between  £80,000,000  and  £120,000,000;  but  facts  have,  I believe, 
recently  come  to  light  showing  that  large  quantities  of  newly 
coined  sovereigns  have  been  melted  for  exportation.  An  investiga- 
tion which  I have  recently  made  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  gold  currency  is  really  under  eighty  millions.  I have,  more- 
over, evidence  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  a number  of  bankers  and 
other  gentlemen  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  showing  that 
something  like  one  gold  piece  in  every  three  is  on  an  average  too 
light  to  be  legal  tender,  but  would  serve  as  a 25  franc  piece. 
Separate  evidence  is  derived  from  careful  weighings  of  280 
sovereigns,  which  I made  upon  an  excellent  chemical  balance  in 
Dr.  Roscoe’s  laboratory,  at  Owen’s  College.  Out  of  280  sovereigns 
drawn  on  three  occasions  from  Manchester  banks,  I find  that  there 


are — 


6 per  cent. 


68 

26 


I 


Weight  or  above  weight 
Within  remedy  ....... 

Below  weight. ........ 


100 
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Comparing  the  weight  of  these  sovereigns  with  the  weight  of  the 
future  25  franc  piece,  and  allowing  a remedy  of  i per  cent,  in 
excess  Dr  defect,  I find  the  following  results  : — 

Sov(  reigns  too  heavy  to  pass  as  25  franc  piece . . 54  per  cent. 

Of  ] uoper  weight 38  ,, 

Too  light  8 ,, 

100 

It  thu  i appears  that  we  have  actually  in  circulation  in  Manchester 
sovere.  gns  which  are  lighter  than  25  franc  pieces,  and  there  is 
every  ,'eason  to  believe  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  no  branch  Bank  of  England  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, fie  proportion  of  old  to  new  or  light  to  heavy  coins  would  be 
greate  •.  The  half  sovereigns  there  is  no  doubt  are  rather  worse 
than  he  sovereigns. 

To  De  brief,  I will  only  say  that  I believe  our  present  currency 
law  l.as  broken  down;  that  the  practice  of  weighing  and 
reject] Qg  light  sovereigns  is  almost  entirely  discontinued,  except 
at  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a few  localities  in  Ireland ; and 
that  ’ re  now  have  a currency  which  is  wearing  more  and  more 
light  < :veiy  year.  I need  hardly  say  too,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  drire  light  coins  out  of  use,  because  no  individual  and  no 
bank  will  incur  the  loss  of  4d.  or  6d.  in  the  pound  if  they  can 
contri  re  to  pass  off  the  coin  again  at  its  full  value.  Every  device 
is  the:  efore  employed  to  keep  light  coins  back  from  the  Bank  of 
Engla  ad  which  invariably  weighs  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mclte:  ■ and  exporter  of  sovereigns  has  an  equal  interest  in  picking 
out  tl  e new  ones.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  fair  and 
reasoi  able  mode  by  which  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
raised  again  to  its  legal  weight  but  by  the  Government  undertaking 
the  w )rk  and  bearing  the  loss,  which  would  probably  amount  to 
£200j000  or  £300,000.  Erom  this  loss  we  should,  in  a certain 
sense,  bo  saved  by  reducing  the  sovereign.  In  fact  as  the  mint 
expen  ses  for  coinage  amount  only  to  ^ of  a penny  jier  sovereign,  there 
woulc  be  a profit  by  calling  in  our  present  coinage  and  issuing  25 


( 


1 
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franc  pieces,  whereas,  before  long  a fonnidable  loss  must  be 
incuiTed  in  the  re-coinage  of  sovereigns  if  wc  resolve  to  adhere 
to  our  present  system. 

There  remains  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  in  eff’ecting 
the  change  of  currencies.  Two  modes  present  themselves: — 

1st. — On  the  day  fixed  for  proclaiming  the  change,  to  make  the 
light  sovereigns  between  121*58  and  122*80  grains  a legal  tender, 
and  to  authorize  the  currency  of  heavier  sovereigns  at  a nominal 
increase  of  value  of  2d. 

2nd. — To  lower  the  limit  of  the  legal  currency  of  sovereigns  to 
121*58  grains,  and  to  leave  the  heavy  ones  temporarily  current  as 
at  present,  until  they  be  reduced  by  wear,  or  melted,  or  exported. 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  mint  began  to  issue  a plentiful  supply  of 
new  25  franc  pieces,  the  heavier  coins  would  rapidly  disappear 
from  circulation,  and  as  the  Government  now  practically  permits 
the  circulation  of  sovereigns  varying  between  119^  grains  and  123^ 
grains,  and  every  person  who  has  a light  sovereign  now  is  liable  to 
a loss  of  4d.  to  6cl.  upon  it,  I conceive  that  it  would  be  needless 
and  over-scrupulous  for  the  Government  to  secure  to  every  holder 
of  a heavy  sovereign  its  slight  difi'erence  of  value  compared  with 
the  25  franc  piece. 

The  profit  on  melting  and  exporting  heavy  sovereigns  would  not 
really  fall  exclusively  to  the  bullion  dealers.  By  rendering  the 
export  of  gold  profitable,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation  and  raise  its  value.  So  long  as  there  were  heavy 
sovereigns  to  export,  the  lighter  ones  would  really  bear  in  trade 
the  value  of  the  heavy  ones ; only  when  the  supply  of  hea^'y  coins 
was  exhausted,  would  the  value  of  the  currency  fall  2d.  in 
the  pound. 

I have  now  only  to  advert  to  the  advantages  which 
would  aiise  from  the  introduction  of  an  international  currency. 
There  seems  to  be  a great  difficulty  in  appreciating  these 
advantages;  for  merchants,  and  especially  bullion  brokers  and 
those  engaged  in  business  connected  with  the  foreign  ex- 
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ehang  :s,  affimi  that  it  would  be  no  advantage,  and  that  they  get 
on  VC  y well  as  they  arc  at  present.  I believe,  however,  that  just 
as  w<  find  it  convenient  to  have  an  unifomi  currency  within  the 
kingd  om,  we  shall  in  time  find  the  highest  benefit  in  having  some- 
thing like  a world- wide  ciuTency.  The  advantages  I can  enume- 
rate j re  four  or  five  in  number. 


Pil’d,  and  least,  I place  the  convenience  to  travellers  in  being 
able  ■ 0 pass  the  same  money  in  whatever  country  they  may  visit. 

"We  fnd  it  a great  convenience  already  that  the  sovereign  will  I 

gener  dly  be  received  for  25  francs,  at  a loss  of  2d. ; but  if  we 
accedr  to  the  convention,  the  new  sovereign  will  probably  be 
recci\  ed  all  the  world  over  for  its  full  value. 

See  ondly. — The  reduction  of  sums  of  money  from  theii’  expres- 
sion i 1 one  currency  to  another  will  be  simplified.  To  turn  pounds 
sterlh  Lg  into  francs,  florins,  or  dollars,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
divide  by  25,  10,  and  5,  respectively,  and  as  these  arc  all  multiples 
of  5,  both  multiplication  and  division  may  be  effected  by  one  ! 

signif  cant  figure  with  alteration  of  the  decimal  point.  This  con- 
vcnic  ICC,  however,  will  not  be  fully  experienced  until  we  have  , 

a dec:  mal  subdivision  of  our  unit  of  value. 

Th  rdly. — The  international  currency  of  coins  would  render  the 
adjus:mcnt  of  the  exchanges  more  rapid  and  accurate.  So  long 
as  th3re  is  gold  in  each  of  two  countries,  the  exchanges  can 
never  vary  between  them  more  than  by  the  cost  of  transmitting  ^ 

gold  Tom  one  to  the  other.  At  present  a large  part  of  the  gold 
and  s Iver  trade  consists  in  the  transmission  of  l)ars,  and  the  trade 
falls  nto  the  hands  of  a special  class  of  dealers,  who,  no  doubt, 
make  a fair  profit  out  of  it,  in  addition  to  paying  the  costs  of 
melti  lg  and  assaying  when  necessary.  Another  portion  is 
transmitted  as  foreign  coin,  of  which  the  Bank  always  holds  a 
consic  erable  value,  counted  among  the  bullion.  Still  large  quan-  ^ 

titles  of  British  gold  coins  arc  annually  exported  and  re-imported. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1866,  the  exports  and  impoi-ts  of  gold  were  in 

value  as  follows  : — j 
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Exports. 

Bullion £5,282,164 

Poreign  Coin. . . , 3,452,806 

British  Coin  ....  4,007,089 

£12,742,059 


Imports. 

£9,099,064 

10,356,854 

4,053,723 

. . £23,509,641 


The  bullion  brokers  assert  that  they  can  transmit  bars  just  as 
easily  as  coin ; why  then  do  we  find  the  larger  part  of  the  trade 
alreadv  conducted  in  coin  ? It  must  be  because  the  transmission 
of  coin  is  more  easy  and  less  costly,  and  coin  would  evidently 
be  still  more  suitable  for  foreign  trade  if  it  were  indifferently 
current  in  all  coimtries. 

But  I conceive,  that  after  all  the  greatest  advantages  are  the 
indirect  and  ultimate  ones,  which  will  arise  from  the  world- wide 
extension  of  the  monetary  convention.  The  adhesion  of  Austria  is 
already  secured  by  a preliminary  treaty,  sig-ned  at  the  termination 
of  the  conference;  the  United  States  are  perfectly  willing  to  join, 
and  if  we,  with  our  wide-spread  colonies  and  all-pervading  trade, 
lend  our  aid,  a general  reform  and  unification  in  the  currencies  of 
the  world  is  almost  a necessary  result.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  gold  supplies  of  the  world  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
sovereig'ns  coined  on  an  iinifonn  system  will  jiervadc  the  world 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Spanish  dollar  has  for  two 
centuries  or  more  been  the  international  currency,  and  has  been  of 
the  greatest  seiwiccs  to  trade. 

As  from  natural  causes,  gold  is  replacing  silver  as  the  main 
medium  of  currency,  some  gold  coin  will  take  the  lead,  and  if  we 
are  only  wise  enough,  we  shall  make  the  sovereign  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  IrYe  must  remember,  that  the  advantages  are  not  to 
be  experienced  within  this  kingdom  so  much  as  by  the  promotion 
of  our  foreign  trade.  We  have  admitted  foreign  vessels  and  foreign 
goods,  and  have  thrown  ourselves  unreservedly  upon  foreign  trade, 
as  our  main  stay  : we  are  now  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperous  course  of  trade  in  other  countries  as  in  our  own. 
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Ex  3haugc  is  always  mutual,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  at  one 
em.,  harm  will  be  felt  at  the  other  end.  If  trade  is  injured  by  a 
ba( . and  depreciated  cuiTency,  we  arc  liable  to  suffer  through  the 
losses  of  our  merchants.  In  the  great  scheme  of  international 
mcaey,  I consider  we  arc  far  behind  our  proper  place.  It  is 
Ee  gland  that  should  have  suggested  free  trade  in  money  to  the 
wc  rid  ; it  is  Manchester  that  should  have  suggested  it  to  England, 
as  it  has  suggested  other  great  ideas  before.  The  unification  of 
cu:Tcncics  is  the  appropriate  sequel  to  the  introduction  of  free 
trade.  It  is  anew  step  in  i\iQ  rapprochement  of  nations  and  the 
sp]  ead  of  civilization. 

We  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  initiating  this  great  reform,  but 
if  we  refuse  to  accept  it  when  offered  by  an  enlightened  foreign 
go  reriimcnt,  whether  it  be  from  the  shortness  of  our  visiorr,  or  the 
pr  de  of  orrr  hearts,  I hold  that  we  shall  stultify  ourselves,  and 
ac-  rmworihily  of  that  proud  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
CO  nmerce  and  civilization  of  the  world. 


